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Itie rtMrketlnq Taak FV^rw tWTF) waa initiated b^' Acunq President KM.'U'uwtli vTablori 
m the Pall Semeatar. 1981. T\\b priitary purjcee of establishing the NTTF was for the 
preparation of n«urket strategiea and tactics to aid tht? College in nyjtinq its 
enrol Uncnt nb)ectiv«>a for the next sevatal yearB. In F^ruary, 1902, the MTF adopted 
A Plm of Vtork that entix7K«d thr«e separate phases: BuiMlngan Infotmauctf> Base, 
Stxaujqy Ft)Eimilation, and Tactics Pbrtailatian. Tbe first phase was ocupleted in 
NcwOTber, 1962 and reaultcd m a docuaant titled, ^texket Infonnfltican for the rttastburq 
State Colleqe Miirketing Tt&sk Ftiroe. Ituit docuaent represents the nosti ccnplete 
coKpilatian of narltet infohwiuon avai labia conoaming the College v In January, 1983, 

the MTF oomnenoed with the second knd third phases of its i^ork regarding strategy 

\ 

and tacuca and the products of the WIT' are docunented in these pages. T^e stratagies 
1 

ami Uicticrs am based ipon analysis of available marttet in formation. 

Sov^iral individuals havw oontrilMted to the work of the taak foioe and thsfy 
dt>3erw opnaiderablo recognition for their efforts. Serving in leadership tolea 
for variovffl jihases of the wark: 

Mar lean Leonard 

Paul It^xxxs 

any Paul 

KoiUi Schh?q(>l 

ft.in ta Wille>' 

WiUout tint* tkxlic"-:ition. fwtiejxx?, and ei^erqy of these individuals, tiK' UM&ka v^xild mt 
l%n.>t) (timiAeU'd m a tunely nianner. Many other task foroL» volunte^iB otMUj- iJbuted 
tjKHsjht, tuti», (inti effort to the wc^rk ol the lAsk fortx^. 1^>efi<? nwtt^nn are; 
Kvim^ H»nntvK-v)» Edcje Di»uel 



Fto FautJt 
Bill Grab 

Fred Itonl 

Hikei Langrohr 

Joe Hfitlak 



Alice fto\U?ur 
Dick ?mtA 

IjOe RD8S 

David Sanford 

Paul Trichel 
Richard VteirdBr 



\y T^e CdUc!^ is indebted to all of them indlviduaU. 



tttB Fiaktawental Prcialqn 

In the Markatin? Infomition docuDnont prsfiAred by the Tsak Torxx in tkrjwbor, 
1982, flignif leant enviromwntal txmta which threatsn the future of FrmtJaurtj 
StatB CSoUege were idenUfled.. MMtt dronatic was the projectod decline the 
n«*era of tha txaditiojml college studsnt, that la, the recent high school graduat© 
doBlrU^g a reaidential.- ftwr-year oolles^e exporienoe. Prom 1980 oeneus data one way 
dienem that the decline in enrollncnt through 1993 nay be as Buch as 38 peroent. 
l^len 1 and 2 pi«s«it oensus data and projection of Maryland high school graduates, 
respectively. Figure 1 displays the projection of entering froslmen fran the present 
to 1993-94. 

Uhcisr tl» current enrol bnent-driven budget fonmlae, a loss of 41 f^iculty jxastticna 
oould occur. In addition, otupetition for the ahrinJcing mwibarB of student^ in our 
primary mrket has increaiied and wiU, fnoat liJuily» beca» nore intense. 'Table 3 
prasenU a projection of undai^aduate enrollment through 1993-94. "mis tab 1a makes 
use of current rates of attraction, persistenoe and retention and projecu an under- 
graduate 1993-94 PIE of 2,316 cxJH>arod to a 1982-83 FIE of 2,994. Figures 2 and 3 
cteicnstrate fie^riooiffit and PTE projections, respectively, baaed \^xx) the infomation 
m Ttoble 3. 

l-bst revealing, perhaps, are the assui^tions i^aon which ti» projecuona are 
based (see Table 4) . Tber© is no infonnetian available which v«uld indicate that tho 
asaiiipticna are not tha beat guesses we can make abtxit our priinary nwrXet. 
enrol Ijrent future ckXB not look bright. 

We cannot do much to Inf litfncc the proporuon of young pec^lo who a3Tf>lctx? higti 
sctol ftrtJ qo on to college. We oannot directJy influentae the quality of t)*'? 
Gdu<MtK»i yrjirKj peofUe rtfceiVG in elfsncntary mil maxtodAV/ achoola. We a-rt^xniy 



oannDt influeiwe the nisf*>er of Mary land nwidcsnta under 18 yoarB of aqe, va^at can 
vo tnfluQftc©? V^t aan do to tranBfbrw the prcsblane to qppDrturvltlefi? Tbeae 
coTKems aro the subject of our atrataegy to folkw. 

One thisyq ia certain, 'line prdblm will not go away by itself. Vte have to- 
mtemsne in poaitive ways and w how to creabe our intjervsntiorfi new and place 
thort into action. 
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Table I 
1980 Ceo«u0 Data 
HarylADd State R««tdencs 



N 



Annual 
Kortallty 







Mialea 


Total . 


Fenale 


Hale 


L8 


39013 


39857 


78870 


.6% 


1.5% 






41104 


81448 


.6 


K5 


16 




42438 


83666 


.6 


1.5 


15 


3951 2 


41654 


61166 


.6 


1.5 




37139 


39340 


76479 




.4 


n 


>46:9 


35572 


70201 




.4 


12 


3A629 


35572 


70201 




> .4 


11 . , 


3A629 


35572 


70201 




.4 


10 


34629 


35572 


70201 




.4 


9 


30617 


32223 


62841 




.4 


8 


30617 


32223 


62848 




.4 


7 


30617 


32223 


62841 




.4- 


6 


26971 


24527 


51498 




.4 




25247 


26789 


52036 
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Table 2 

Projection of HarylaTBl Ulgh School Grarf^aottre 







KD High School 


FSC Efiterlog* 


Year 


18 Year Olds 


Cradtiatea (80% of 16 Y«ar Oida) 


FrechB^io (1.172 H.S. 


1980 


78870 


61367 (actual) 


750 (actudl) 


L981 


80584 


60893 (actual) 


718 (actual) 


1982 


81901 


65520 


736 (actual) 


1983 


78612 


62989 


736 


1984 


73812 


59049 


691 


1985 


67447 


53957 


631 


1986 


67278 


53822 


629 


1987 


67042 


53633 


627 


1988 


66807 


53445 


625 


1989 


59593 


47674 


55? 


1990 


59383 


47506 


556 


1991 


59175 


47340 


554 : 


1992 


48323 


38658 ^ 


452 




48657 


38925 





•FSC hafl attracted approxli&ately 1.17% of Maryland hlqh gchobl graduates, annually 
•naa figure (1.17%) reprosonta m average jrofsb the period 19/8-i9B2 
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Inowiwj fWfflhaw " fnjs IMoliJ 6 (p. m anrt Tal>ii^ J3 fp. W) *taylwd StM;^itir> Plan for POBtaroonddiy EAx:rtUan. Fourth Annu^ 

mnter of Cft^«Aj«te« - frm Tabli> U, p. 26, FtWUftiy* PBC fact ta*, Ttor*^a B^wtta. 

raptor dtujkmtii DiouBMd - fnaa reports of PSC Stmlftnltai OxvUtuw. 
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TASK FORCE PROJECTIONS 



Figure 2 

FROSTBURG STATE COLLEGE 
Projection of UodergradiMte 
Head Couoc 
for 

Marketing Tas1( Force 
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Figure 3 
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Table 4 

1 



« 



Status Qud" Aamo^tions in NaJcinc; 
awolliaent ProjecUona 



ABSimpticjn I: TtJ»re will be little or no inmlgratiw^ or €«migratian of Maryland 
State residents . 

Rationale: No InfonnaUon is available to project tivis in another 
way. 

Assupaption 2: The mortality rates of Karyland iieaidents will continue to be the 
saoe as dsscxibed in Table 1. ^ 

<^aticnale: No infoawtion is avaiilabl© to project this in another 
^ way. 

AssviTptaon 3: The proportion of 18 year old state residents that graduate fnan 
high school will be f^jproodnataly 80%. 

Rationale: This represents current high school graduation rates. 

Assvj!?ption 4: PSC will oontinue to enroll appiroxiinately 1.18% of the >teryland 
high ^thool graduates in a gi^«n year. 

tetionale: T^is refan^wnts curtwt aitaissicn trends. 

Assixi|?tion 5: TS^ ESntering Trv^tmaix class will continue to be primarily made 
of recent Maryland high school graduates. 

Ftotionale: T^iis represents the current mafeeyp of a FveatTsaan class. 

Assan?tior 6: The nuntjer of inoominq transfer stixte^ts will continue to be 274 
per year. 

Rationale: 274 is the average mBtoer of trartsfer students ^iiolled 
durinq the last five years. 

AssiTfitior. 7: The anrftial attrition (graduation, dispuasals and withdrawals) will 
oc»itj.nue to be 36.6S%. 

Rationale: 36.65% is the average annual attrition for the years 
1978-79 \sytil 1981-82. 
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Itixioe general types oC z^pcnses to the effivlronmental changes seem to be obvious 
and require anaiysis. Fir at, the Cblleqe could beooRw ieaa aelecrtive in its adnlasion 
of entering fretahnien. lliiB response tiequires little or no planning or decision 
iMiking. Ihe aise of the faculty flwy be maintainsdr all or fjoost buildings will be 

\ In use 9Td the breadth of lowar division offerings oould be malntAined. VOaeymx, 
admitting a less selective 9x01^ may not solve the pfroblem. The size of the ap(>lioant 

^ pool may s^till be too s&all and less selectivity will 'probably result in a higher 
Asttrition rate, dissatisfied facrulty %(hD are fbroed to work with students who do 
not "fit** the institution, and a oonsequent decline in the ntntser of i^jper division 
students. ISttR loes of ocnprehen8i>«nes8 oould produce greater attrition v*iich would 
oontribute to a decline in quality of the prograros. A second general reeponse oould 
be to allow the enrollment to decline and to make necessary reducrticsis in the faculty 
oonplenent, and staff siae. Ihe closing of doroB and classroom buildings may also 
result. A analler college tmy be easier bo manage, and the job of the Actoissions 
Office would be eased significantly. However, the potential loss of as many as 41 
faculty' positions would present a bleak outlook for the younger faculty and staff. 
With the rv3sulting decrease in offerings, the variety of the pn5gr«i» vould decline. 
EJtpty buildings oould make FSC appear as a ghost caii|X2s. Itie third responi^ requires 
perhap© m^re risk takinq and definitely more work. The college comffiity could work 
txxjether to urprxjve the prospects for FSC to continue to c»erat£» at much the sasne 
size as It pivsently tsijoys, B^' iH|xt>ving the quality of life, might iru;:x>eaae 
the retention of enrolled students and positively affect the word-of -iit>uth recruiting 
on which w depend so greatly. In addition, steps could be taken to increase the 
size and qu^lit^- of the applicant pool throujh a ca»nx»-wicte recruitinq proqran), and 
wp iXJUld atiract new nwrkets which can be served within the scs^pe of tht? institutional 
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nu as I oil. 'Hub aet of res^xmatrfi oxild nsault, in ti>e mauiteavanoe of the faailty 
ooqplanent, the irointervanc* of tite o^nrefit level of oanprehenBlvwwsss and in tho 
inpzovonent ix\ faculty, staff, and Itudteit norale. This rosponse set, ^K**BVBr, will 
require aystkanwtic marvagaiiBnt and evaluation. Strwg as^l open loaderahip will be 
required to make the most of exlating reaourwa and will neoea^itate tlx* involvwnent 
of the «rjt.ire college ooniwiinity, 

Tt«> Marketing 1^ Poros views the third gtaietal 9oluti<>n as the beat strategy 
direction. 

Strategy Dinactioris Defined 

First, we believe that all strategies are intcir-relatedj aeocand, strategies have 

cumulative ai>d self -reinforcing effects; and, thir^l, strategies nwst result in the 

enhancement of instituticMVil health. Our success is raeasured by attracunq, educating 

and retaining atuden^iio ^ 

(Dur strategy' directions are three in nisrteri 

* 

1. InciBasinq the Itecruitairent potraitiol of the College 

2. litf>roving tho Qualib^ of Eduoation at ii\e College 

3. ^ielpinq studemts to Sxncoeed in College (Retention) 

All throe of these directions must be taKeii, similtaneously. This is a neoessary 
condition for success and can be evidm^ed by tlie success of colleges where strategic 
ph^minq has occumsd (^^nas Cbllege^, Prinoap Georges Cbmnunity Oolloge, others). 

Hic definiticex^ elaboration of details of each of these atratcqy dinsctions 
cai^irist? ttte remaiiKiex of Uiis document. Insofar as possible v.^ haw att£?n^)t0d 
to struct urt* the detAilfl along the dimensions of processes and actions. All that is 
Unnq profx^sed can be done ojvi xs worth doing. Vte haw relied heavily on tlnj nodels 
.u>d wcnK of Pfvilip Kotler, JutJior of Marketing for Nonprofit Organ Izatiotiis (Prejitice 
Hall, Inc., 1982): the infonraUon contained in the Market Infonnation IXx^uncnt (19B2) 
and on Uie OoUege's Acactemic ^te8t)er Plan (1979) . 



Pnxsetsa RDOciiinBndationB 

lb f^ciUtAte the governAico and rremitorlng of all activltlefl ttaving to do 
with the strategy directiona (Recmltmont, Quality, Retention) w© present all 
reconiTendatlona in the form of action plans. 

On tha next two pages ktb found action plans which, when jjiplemaiited as a first 
step, will not only give oontinuity to our markoting efforts but will also serve 
to internalize marketing activities as a major adninistrativo proqtm of the College. 

Rapid change is necessary. Wa need to Uqplewent our strategy m6 tactics (action 
plans) aa aoon as posaihle. Ttie tsao action programs that follow will speed us tcMard 
needsd change. 
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Action Pro yrqn - Pom a permanent Cbllege Marketing Oarmlttee 
Tajcqot Marka}^ Wo specific narkat indicated 

Needs Aga egront - mrketing ie a cantimxnM prcoesa that must be aonstantly monitored 
aSSnS^mTSlntmxial and external situations eiiange. It is sonetinBS difficult 
tor th© individuals dixieotly involywi in iii|»laoBRtlAg a marketing strategy to objoe- 
tivQly evaluate the results. In ozdair to psovida a nsdunisB tor i;pdatin9 the 
(toiler's marketing plan end «br assisting tbe Dean of Adntasions in evaluaUng the 
results of variodB wucketing str^taoies, the Prosident should appoint a percent 
Marketing QonndtfaQe ^oonsisting of tne Pztasidentf Vice Presidents, Dean of Aoaiisions, 
one faculty mBi!ijar. >nd t«o indlvidualiB foom tha current Karfceting Task Ftoroe. 

Market Goal - Increase the nintaer of qualified applicants for adndssion to the 
bsllegBTmaintain mroHjaent; imxeoM retnttion of enrolled students. 

* 

Tactic - Appoint indlvid^ls to the Marketing OoRinittee 
Oapplet|o n Date ~ July 1, 1983 
Qffioe Respaisible - President 
A ction Plan 

- Appoint oonmittee . , 
' - omittee evaluata and nju omn a nd to the Presidoit the firm or individual 

selected as the Marketing Qsisultant 

- OMndttee would work closely with the Marketing C3onsultant in preparing 
and Ijqplfinnnting the marketing plitft 

Success Indicators - rncneaae in the number of qualified applicants for admission 
to the Oolle^e^ 

dost - Present resources are adequate 
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Action Prpgraan - Hire a Horlcetin^ OansultAnt 
TWet miket " Any potential student 

Moe^ Aaaeaanawt - Design and iiqplaBBntation of a oanprehenftive neiritfiting strategy 
la a KolatiWly nof pzooass to naoot ooUege g and tnivecsitias. Also, the pxooess 
of oxganisationaX dhange csoi be nHMWatifi and in aobb oaaes it becoBBS dBstnvtiw. 
tn OEder to BdnimUBe thn prtablanB associBtad with organizatirfial change and to 
ctotain a aatpreltensive isadceting Btr a t e gy> inatitutions az« turning in ever incveaaing 
ntnijera to the profeBsiemal oaxtoting oonsultant. 

Ma ricet Qpftl ^'- Tb inctaaae the mflber of qualified a^Uoations for ada^ssifin to tha 
Collage; naintain anrollnenti inocoaae eetention of «iirollad atudenta. 

lactic - Hire a professional marketing consultant to review and evaluate the current 
marketing plan and to assist in its inplsBBntation. 

Oaqpie t icn Data - Septenbesr It 1983 

Office Regponslbla - Preaidmt 

Action Plan 

- PviQ{>are request for proposal 

- Solicit bids 

- evaluate individbsal bids 
" Make selection 

- Cbnsultant en board Soptoaber 1, 1983 
" Iflplanantation plan prepared OeoeBfaer I. 1983 

- January 1, 1984 - June 30# 1984« ix^lfiBiBnt marketing plan 

Sicoeaa Indioatcra - Increase in the total nunber of qualified epplicantB for adoissicm 
to the college. 

Cbst - Approximatfily $15,000 per year 
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ItecxuitraBnt of Students 
IntroAKrUon 

•me problem presentad to fBC by the projected decline in 18-21 year old students 
and the CDollege response to this pioblaa oan be affected to a large degree by recruitment '* 
acUviUes. While the Office of AAdssions is by no roeans totally responsible for 
aantetirtjjit is crucial. Ttm offloe has admowlodged that special subgioupi of the 

♦ 

prinary market oould be attracted to develop expected ^urollBient, thereby of letting 
the projected decline. The office also has indicated that current enrollment ^»l8 
are out of range. A amftll decline is viewed as favorable in that selecUvity vculd 
iTK^rease as would the attenUon given bo enrolled students. This view is not ocnsistent 
with the general view of the Mailceting Task Faroe. Ihe following paragraphs describe" 
the current recruitJiKnt activities. Reoannendations for Uiproving this area! are 

' provided. 
Qjrren t Recruiting Prac tiqeg 
Mvertising 

0 

The Office of AAnissions indicates that advertising, thw^ ijiportant, 
18 ti-iG least developed activity in creating the aBplicant pool, -rtus lack 
of tievelopraent has evolved because of the hich cost of any advertising 
carpax<3n and the phikMOphy that faoe-to-faoe recruiting is ware effecUve 
than advertising on television, adio or ne^ispapm in the murket areas, 
current reeouroes are not adequate for advertising and travel, thus resources 
are allocated nostly to travel and not advertising. At this tine, the extent 
of adverUsing activiUes include: radio announoewnts for the Saturday' Opeor 
HouEve progran. oollege fair brochure ads. axJ a ojllege ad in the Alhantora 
Basketball TtwCTUsn^t prtTgran. Ttie Offioe of Aifoissions indicated that a 
m.niMM of 515.000 annually for adverusing expenses and $25,000 to S30.000 
for publications is needed, annually, tD Mpgrade this aspect of the admissions 

Q program. 
ERIC ^ 23 
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Travel and RecruitxiBnt 

ThB Office of Adnissions uses most of ita reaouroes in this phase of 
admissions. Activities which generate- applications include visits to 8<*ool9 

0 

and college fairs, direct mailing ompaigns, canpus tours which occur daily 
arri on Open-House v«ek«Kte, and a first atta^ at Ooonunity Gollege Tr«isfer 
Oounselor Workshqps. The activity which oonsunes the most staff tine and the 
lai^t sharfe of the'bui^t is travel to hi^ bchools, ocnramity oclleges and 
oollege fairs by adnissicns counselors. Ihe itinerary is developed eadi spring 
for the year and is available to the ooilege owniJnity. Virtually all, Maryland 
counties and 90 perant of the state hi<^ schesols are visited each year. In 
stitsng market arteas ffore frequent visits occur. College fairs in Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C, Philadelphia, and Hartford are attended each year. Visits 
to southeastern New York, New Jersey, Southwsst Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) 
and Northern Virginia are al^ made yearly. All visits generate names of 
prospective students which then form the basis for a direct mail caipaign. 

In adiition to the devekjpnBnt of potential applicant names through visitation, 
on occasion "Ctollege Cards," a mailing servioe, is used to develop the applicant 
pool . Thic Bwthod of recruiting is not viewed as cx>st-ef fective given the 
vDlisne of TOil that nwst be handled for the number of students recruited. The 
oontiniKd use of direct nailing id planned on a limited and ejqjerimental basis. 

-me xncTBaaing costs of higher education is viewed as a favorable trend 
by the Aitottssions Office. Students who might otherwise attend more expensive 
private colleges are expected to be attracted bo PSC's high quality/lew a>st 
program. Specific activiUea rlsrmed to attract this gnx?j include the follcwing! 

1. Ocmferwvoes for high school and oanmrvity ooilege ooir^lors. 

2. Gifted and talented reoojyiitiwi prograns. 

Q 3. Expansion of current academic 'scholarship prograns. 

ERLC 

OA 
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» Selection of ^^apllcants 

Applicants are sel^BCfcad for wlidssian on tJife basis of hi<^ school perforroanoe 
and SAT soares. The aeclsion is mad© shortly after the ^Uoation is reoeived, 
with the exoeption'of cteciBions an oarginal students, which may on occasion be 
d&layed while a*«aiting further infomation. 
Fallowing Applicants Until iNoo^Jtanoe 

veiert atteisSion is extended to students, they are aHowad 30 datys to aooept 
and pay an acceptance fee. No contact is made vjntU after ttm JO days are past. 
FbUowing the acceptance of adidssion and the paysnent of the aoaeptanoe fee, a 
fee ackiwwled^wnt is cadi. The Adaissions newsletter, v*iich was mailed to 
adnitted sttdents periodi^fly wiUl registration, has been discontinued due 

to the costs. 
REOonroendationa fiyr tecruiting Si 

While the adnission prooedurJ^ve resulted in adequate enrolbnent up to this 
point in tUre, the tterketing Task Pbrd^ and the Office of Adnissions recognize the 
need to ccnpete note vigorously for the type of student who will oo^tribute to the 
college oomwvity. Expanding the. student and faculty recruiting will gi^ needed help 
to the Adnisaions Office. Direct mail catpaigns wUl ocn^Jlemant the word-of-mouth 
recruiting. Intensified efforts to recruit transfer students will help maintiiiji i^er 
division 0\rolljnsnts. TtYeae activities are specified belotf." 
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Action Program - Create an aliwnl recruitex network in selected feeder scttoolB thnxfe^ 
out the state. 

Ta^t Market - Students at selected seoorvdary scfKJols irt Maryland 

Needs Assesgmnt - Although cofitact with high sdiool guidance ceunselors is made 
prior to visits bo high schools by adndssiai offioe, ai^FSC repjseaentative at high 
schofils would create a presenos that woaia anhanoe the recruiting efforts . In creased 
iifentificaUon of potential ^licanta that "fit" the insUtution, and personal 
recruiting are needed. 

lytorket Goal - High school students in selected Maryland High Sdiooie 

Itectic * 

1. Define progran paraneters in detail 

2. Identify a program nanager 

3. Itoitify, select, and train alwui recruiters 

Octnpletlop Date - Program in place by Siinner# 1984 
Off ioe Raqaonsible ~ Adtoissions Office 

Acticm P lan ' , , ^ ^ 
1. Selected alami will attend an intenaiva one-day vrorkrfwp each year . 

2. Alumi selected %#ill reosive a SlOO stipend ax»a travel aUqwanoe for workshof 

attendance* * 

3. Alunni recruiters will be placed on all j^opriate mailing Ustsi e.g. , 
adnissicns, plaoeraant, alumi, activities, pti>llc relaticns, s tuden t 
newspcDer, etc. . to insure that infSoanation they dispense is cariwit. 

4. A rward syatcsi will be estdalialialj e.g., oartificatss %r those recruiting 
fewer thm 10 students* wall plaques fior those recniiting 10 or Bore three 
yearn consecutively; all awards made by the President at an annual awurds 
banguet. 

Suooess Indicators - Surveys of incooing students will ohtw a 10 percent increase 
in applicants from in\olved schools after a three-year period. 

Ann ual Post 

Stipends and travel $2,500,00. 
Wbrkshcap 500.00 
Ntoi lings 150.00 
PLcKjUBS and oertif icatjcjs 150.00 
Awards banquet 300.00 

Ttital $3,400.06 (apprcTKU7«te) 
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Action Program Select a oorps of volunteer Frostburg State Oolieg^ student recruiters 
to work Hi conjunction with ^nissions Office alvmi recruiters in their hone high 
schools. 

Ta rget Market - Ujpper division students at selected secondary schools in Maryland 

Needs Asseaarent - Satisfied cu&tcraers arte best saleanen. A jpeoant survey by K. Schlegel, 
et al.« con^inied vihat many have long suspectrd that current students are our best 
recruiters. Over 50 percent of current students indicated that their prixnary sairoe 
of infooiBtion about Fttstburg prior to attending Ftostburg State OoUege came fran 

a Ftostburg stwtent; whereas only 5.3 peroant listed a ProstfaMrg State OoUege 

Adndssions counselor as a souroo of their information about Ftostburg. This prcyosal 
is an atterpt to capitalize on this undeveloped resource thrcwgh a fomal program. 

Market Goa l - Students in selected Maryland high schools 

Tactics 

rr Define program in detail 

2. Idaitify a pi u giam coordinator ' 

3. Idaitify, select, and train student recruiters 

4. Structure a reward system 

Oaipletion Date - Deoenter, 1983. Program ^ plaoe^^tudents selected; orientation 
ocnpleted. 

Office Responsible - Adnissions Of fio^ 

Action Plan ' ' 

1. Select student 'volunteers 

2. conduct orientation progran 

3. Assign stxidents to alvnni recruiters in the schools 

4. teward and reoc^tiwi: Haw a 'fbllofc^-\<) meeting to grooMS the ejqseriw 
after Oiristmas vacation, witJf refresliBBnts and a specially designed T-shirt 
presented by an appropriate college official. 

Success IndiraboTB - Surveys of inaaning students %^11 shew that 5 percent of students 
fran participating sc*»ols indicate that a student recruiter (s) had an ijipartant . 
effect on their decisiwi to attend Frostburg State Ctolle*^ after one year in operation. 

Annual Cost - $150,00 
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Action Progran - Targeted Recruiting 

Targat Market - 18-19 year old high achool jimiors and senicars ^ 

Needs AsseaaiBnt - Direct mail has becone one of the most cost effective proapecting/ 
recruiting tectmiques available in the narketing field. Ihere is also a good bit of 
evidence that indicates tiie better job one does in identifying specific targets and 
tailoring aispeals to tJma, the note sucoessful a direct nail canpaign will be. Iliere 
are several organizations that provide information on college bound seniors that oould 
be used to target p r o spective students. Ihe student search service of the OoUege 
Board can provide a student search by sex, grade le^/ hi^ school perfionnance, county 
of residenoSf high sdiool prograib SKT soQce# g eogr a tiiic location, ZIP oode, ethnic 
background, resident/ODnnaiter plans, intended college najor or any oonbination thereof 
at a cost of $100 per search plus .13 per name. 

Market Goal - lb increase the mntarof qualifi^ afplicants for adtodssion to the college, 
particularly in majors where enroUnent is declining. 

Tactic - Provide the neoessary fmds and si^port for dqiartxisnt heads to use this 
method of recruiting stvrients for their departiaents, Onoe dedsion is made to participate 
in this program, the deparlm B it head would provide the criteria he selects to the 
Mtadssions Office. Ihs i^missicms Ottioe would thai get the appropriate liBt fiean 
ETS. The department head vcuJjd ther* reguest a nailing (writtai by the department head) 
be prepared and mailed bp ' :> > Word Processing section. It vould be up to the d yrt- 
nent head to follow up t: >? if iling by telsphone or other means. Also, the departDaent 
head oould give the Adnissions Office a list of students that received mailings by 
high school ao tiiat when our kMssions OounselorB go to those schools they can 
follow up for the department head in person. 

Ooppleticn Date - Initial mailing out by October each year 

Office Responsible - Each School Dean 

Action Plan 

1. Select d^>artinents to participate 

2. Determine criteria 

3. Get data fron ETS 

4. Writft^etter for WP 

5. Mail letters 

6. Fbllow \3p by d^aartment heads and Adraissiais Oounselors 
Suc cess Indicators - Increase in eirolluBnt in participating departments 

Cost - Approximately S325 per department (based on 500 nanes identified by ETS) 
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Action Piogran - Using Faculty for RBcruitment 

Target Market - Traditional ooUege-agBr college-boimd students 

ricodn AssessBBnt - As oonpetition for a ddztdling mater of traditional ooU ege 
students increases, the hcsam resouroes of the Artnifwims Office will beoxoe strained. 
Faculty .enters, being oDuversant With nost aspects of the CbUege and possessing 
requisite sidlls for public presentaftions, ocB|irise a currently uwaeruUUaed recruiting 
resource. Active recruiting by faculty will extend potential students' e3<posure to 
FSC and may alleviate a growing burden i;|3Qn the Ataissiaars Office. 

^torKet Goal - To increase the nuater of qualified applicants to PSC 

Tactic - Three types of faculty invDlvaaent ore plannad, all coordinated through an 
SSESiion's ap-'joyee idsitified as "Cfiordlnator fi>r Recruitaent by Paoaty." (D 
Faculty heads d ^artaaits wUl solicit faculty volimteers to initiate and maintain 
contact with pjteitial students who have identified that departnent as an area of 
their special interest (see -Rucgeted ItecEuiting*V. (2) Pteulty^who wish to perforaa 
recruiting-relabed activities during the regular school year (e.g., recitals, lectoaes, 
readings, dranatic presentations) will receive assistance fro» Adnissions in scijeAiling 
and wUl be ooipensatBd for their efforts. C3) The Marketing aaaaittee will anxd 
aoall grants to faculty who proposed recruiting activities schei&2led ficcn ndd-M^ to 
mid-June (i.e., between the end of FBC's aanester and the end of the public s^»i 
year) . Such grants will include a $500 stipend plus expensds aend w ill b e »prdBd on 
the basis of potential value in recruitjnent. Fivs grants \*ill be awarded initially. 
A typical grant proposal may inwolve a s e ries of lectures, concerts, readings, per- 
formances, or derowwtrations arranged for an asseBfcly-type audience at secondary 
schools. Visiting hic^ school classes to amduct guest lectures M offering P^Jic 
perfonnanoBs to college-age audiences are also possible grant activities, f^^j^;^ 
the presentations, faculty would be available to meet individually with interested 
parties. 

OCppletion Date - For 1 and 2 atow, ongoing; for 3, applications made by April 1, 
decisions by April 20, yearly. 

Office tesponsible - Admissions, each academic d^>artnKnt head, and oonoemed faailty 
volunteers. 

Ac tion Plan 

1. Ideitify coordinator 

2. Ej^lain tactic to department heads 

3. Department heads solicit volunteers 
(for «1 and «2) 

4. Publicdae #3, abo\M9 

5. April 1, 1984, deadline for grant proposals 

6. April 20, 1984, first awarding of grants 

7. Septentier, 1984, evaluation by Marketing Oatinittee 

Cost - approximately $3,500 in year 1 

Success Indicators - diangc in quality of applicatiais received from sc*iools visited 
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Action Program - Ctianuruty ODllege BBcruiting 

Tarffet Mairket - Ckxanunity college students interested in aontinuing their studies at 
a four^ear csoUege or uniMsrsity. 

Hee^ AssesfflBBnt - Eteoently the nost riE^>id growth in poet secondary eduoation has 
been in the coramsiity colleges. Qmiaauty co ll e ges will, therBfore, provide an 
increasing pool of potential studer.ts. 

Market Qoa l - To increase the ntster of inoonixjg transfer students by 30 percent o^«r 
the nsxt "five years from the current average of 274. 

■KKrtic - Provide neoessary fvnds to adequately fixsanoe ocsaanity 

colleges' recruiting progrsns. The transfer specialist in the Adnissians Office 

would be best yyt^n"^ to'adtadnister the oonsunity college recruiting prc^^racu 

Oaipletion Date " Each acadendc year 

Office Responsible - Adbnissicais Office 

Action Plan - No additional fvnds required ' 

1. o^jdateTiitnually and forward specialized articulation agreements to aaaamity 
colleges (C.C.) . 

2. Continue to assist all tranafer students, prcblens, and decisions to one 
specialist in the AftdsaioDS Office. 

3. Enoourage trssisfer oDunaelnrs at CC. to dewelop a list of students interestfid 
and ready to transfer to a ftwr-yaar college, this list would be obtained 
with permission of the students and available to all colleges. Use this # 
goieralized list for mil recxuitment and on scheduled recxuitaient day. 

4. Maintain visibility at CC. with FSC infioraatianal poster and reply rBip»st 
cards geared to tr ana fer studesxts. ^ 

5. Publicize depth and hreadti) of FSC oaspus activities by putting FSC Calendar 
of Events in hi^y visible student traffic areas. 

6. Schedule in July and August recxuitsosnt fl|jpointflsnts for the ooning acadnic 
year. 

7. Develop anA si±niit to pg oposed Msudceting OGBBdttee a oalflnrtnr of the 
scheduled recniitiBsit days advertising prsgranas and wDrksta:^ for recruiting 
at C.C. 

8. Reclassify a portion of existing scholarship funds for transfer stxidents. 
Vbst other Marylstd colleges and universities have scholars h ips available 
for transfer students. 

Action Plan - Additional fig>ds required 

1. DBvelop"o u B|j a JB hens ive advertliing prognm in the C.C. student nsrfspaper. 
Funds required - estintated $6,000-$8,000 annually. 

2. Develop infbsnational aarketing oriented tape slide shmr for transfer 
stuknts. Advertise and show tape to interested stud^^ on scheduled 
recruitaent days at C.C. fMwte required - $1,000-$1,500 estijnated for 
professional photographer. 

3. Sdffidule for each aoadEsdc year special transfer comselor vforkshcps at FSC. 
Funds required - estimated $500-$600 annually. 

4. Install a telephone toll-free hotline in Adhiissions office. Funds requirBd - 
estijnated $2,100 annually. 



Success Indicators - see Market CSoal, above 
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Action Ptogram - Public relaticxs 
Ttoqefe MBgkat Any potential studant 

Assesaemt - The Isiage aad identity of sitf ODgranization can play a najor lole 
in detexmLning its suooess or failure as an orspnisaticn. ttiile ourrent public 
relations ef forts laay ham met the needB of the college in tiaes past, the cixcunstaneas 
the college will fiatoe in the next 15 to 20 years will requize eaqp anrted efforts. 

« 

ttefcet Goal * To improve retention and to increase the nunber of qualifieci applicants 
£br adhiissicn. 

Ttetic 

1. Develop a news release progtam to publicize the aoocBfilialraents of all 
students, faculty and atoiniBt r at o t s in their hens town aedia. 

2. Almni Office should include a Frostborg window decal in cne mailing per 

3. Oeveiop a new, updated ViesOxxk for zeonsiting purposes. VieNbook wxild 
be used in plaoe of the catalog thus allowing for aiaking the catalog a lass 
**:&mcy" doaraent that would be.published e^Hery other year. 

Cbpgletion Date 

1. News ftdease Program - Septenter 1, 1983 

2. Decal tfelling to Abnni - FaU, 1983 

3. New Vieubook - Spring, 1984 

Office tesponaible - Dixector of Public Relations 

Action Plan 

1. News Release ProgxAn 

a. Decide on source of hone town media 

b. Bstid&liflh procedure for pKogran 

c. Train tvo students to nsi progran 

2. Alumi Mailing 

a. Ordm: deoals 

b. Insert in next api^opriabe nailing 

3. New vieubook 

a. DB)^4e format, paper (|uality, etc. 

b. Prepare detailed schedule for getting work done in time for 
Spring, 1984, printing. 

Success Indicators 

Oast 

1. News release prograB i^iprcBdmately $1,500 per year 

2. Cecals appcoBdmately $5,000 

3. New Viewbook - $20,000 approximately 
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RBcruitment and Ctsi tinning Bducaticm 
DBfinitiogi 

In itany people's minds, asitlnuing education represents the regular and sometimes 
eiqjerisent&l opurses that the oollege sciiedules in the e\MBniiig or during the sunaer 
for partrtiHB studaits. For the purpoees of this dDcment, oontinuing education 
includes both the credit and nan-<xedit educational opportunities uhich are ocangruent 
vrith the mission of the institution. Ihese opportunities %culd be offered at tines 
and in locations that meet the special needs of individuals and/or gzoips. 
C3onditions 

1. Tin State Qfdversities and QoUeges of Meo^land 

The financial and enzoUaent circuHS ta noes of the State Uhi\«rsities 
and Oollegas have sparked sane interest in oontinuing education, ^^aryland*8 
fiBviing of the State Chiversities and Colleges oontinues to^'erode. 
concurrently, the mAter of 17-21 year old students keeps decreasing. 
Perhaps, oontinuing education activities oould provide educational \^ 
opportunities for others, oould serve to recruit others, and oould, 
accrue income. 

Currently, all schools in the segment (Itowson, U.B., Ooppin, Bowie, 
Salisbury, and Proetburg) offer credit evening and suaner courses. Pew 
continuing Education Ihits (mJs) and non-credit activities are offered 
in the segnent. At Frostburg no courses or activities are designated 
as fulfilling CEUs. Only a few non-credit activities are scheduled, 
rkan-cxedit activities at Ftoetburg would include such offerings as the 
Saturday Satellite Prograro sponsored by the FSC Rwndation and the ' 
students' tuition, and the "opai to the pdolic" lecture series, theatre 
productions, art eidiibitions, and senior recitals. 
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During the 1982-83 aoademic year, the Academic Vice-Presidents 

requested that the Board Staff create a policy concerning continuing 

educatim* especially non-credit of fierings. Institutional representatives 

adopted the criteria and guidelines of De Council cn Oontinuing 

Education Units. While the policy statement establishes raquirements 

to ensure the aoaderoic integrity of non-cxedit activities, the policy 

statesiait does not contain a structure to make the financial managonoit 

♦ 

of these offiarings feasible. No recomnasndaticn is ino^rporated into «- 
the policy sta transit to make state funding available to support oontinuing 
education activitier. In shiort, the fiscal management of these programs 
may be predUcatadcn perfbnning "end-runs" on the budget system, 
the Local heml 

Allegany Oomnmity College (ACC) provides an extensive Continuing 
Education Prograan. The full range of continuing education activities 
are offered each semester: personal gronrth experiences, uscational education 
classes, continuing professional e du oati on sessions, <SU8 courses— 
particularly in business, certificate p rog ra m s , and degree programs. 
ACC has teaching sites in various locations in Allegany County including 
the Ftostburg State College oaiqpus. In a vny, FSC*s teaching of v(3per 
division courses at AOC serves the oontinuing professional education 
needs of the ACC students, 

Frostburg State College schedules a few imdergraduate oourses for 
cxedit in the evening and during the sunmer. Limited sttecripticn of the 
courses affects the variety and extent of the offerings. Consequently, 
gtidents cannot achieve a bachelor's degree by attending sessic^ in the 
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evening and during the suntrer. F\irthfixmora, sianner undergraduate 
enxollmont/ except in the first session, is prohibitive because most 
stuitents pay for housing and fbrego the inoons fron summer jobs. 

The most notig w Drthy exanple of non-credit activity is the Sat\:^day 
Satellite Prograan. Each senester about 200 to- 300 students ages 6-18 

enroll in courses for acadandc enrictanent. Sane of the regular faculty 

-» — - - 

teach courses in this piogrsin. At tines, this progreni has b&en funfided by 
grants. Nowr^ grants and tuition r e pres ent the^souroes for funds. In 
another area of non-credit activity, Baamr cEOfis foe high school students 
are held for band nsnberB and cheerleaders. 

TSnB offering of oohtinuing eduoaticn non-credit activities is 
challenged'by three major problens: 

a. Financing in texms of adequate state funding and a 
separate budget program with the capability of carrying 
over funda; 

b. Acceptance of continuing education as being within the 
mission of the institution and as worthy of participation 
of the facultyi and, 

c. The OGDiMtitiai for students, for the most part, fron AOC. 
Process for Change 

m have to assinfe t^t' the pzoblonB existing at the state level for financially 
operating Continuing education activities can be resolved. Further, we have to assane 
that the college oomajnity will eeteaoe the prospect of na?-ca?edit, continuing education 
activities. Finally, we have to assune that the Oollege can be a successful conpetitor 
in the amtinuing education enterprise. 
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On the baaia of these aasntptione and our need to take positive action in this 
realm of recruitoient, we should establirti a Division of Oontinuing education. This 
division would require the following: 

1. Identification of an individual to lead the division; 

2. IdenUficaUon of a separate budget ptogrm with the capabiUty of carrying 
over funds for the division; 

3. Provision of a financial base for the division by "including activities 
other than those that are credit generating during the acadendc year 
for full-tlflB day residential/oonmiter students (17 to 23 year olds) who 
aie enrolled in regular degree progranos; 

4. Authorization for the division to appro^« non-credit activities according 
to the council on C3ontinuing Education UniVs criteria and guidelines; and, 

5. GcnmBnoeBBnt of the following two action programs in 1983^84. 
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Action Program - ^(pansion of Pxoqrm for TaLBntad and Gifted Students 

Ttoqet fterkgt - T&lented and Glfte^Stiilants BiroUed in Grades K-12 

tiaefe AsaeeaoBnt ~ In Allegaiy and Garrett Oousties tax sewnuas are declining %AiiIe 
esoenaes arelnQraasing. Qj i J B UimiU y> ttoe MoUnent in tiie adool is deczeasing. 
PrograiB are Jiaaded to cnricb and to smyXmnmt ttoB elMRtacy and seasklary pcogsasB 
for taloited anft 9lft8d studaiits in tteee oountios. Qaraitly* MX does not ^for 
such pBo^&m while the OovidkinBnt Offiae and the fbundatlon at Fftatbugg st ate Oo Uege 
have offered such tiw)tfrM» Mr the last sevocaX years, these students axe aaateiiioally 
inclined^ oad conseqaently, they would fit the iinge of Pro s t hg g State OoUege as 
a high otflity institution ser^ng hi^ qusUty students. Baaed en past eaqp eri«oe, 
theee stnits want reoongitttsi for their enooBSsfh] pa rt i cipat ion in these prograsB. 
The awarding of f^im*^^ Chits «SOb) mdd address this need yet not 

oonflict with tte earning of hi# sohbot mi|s or oollege credits. Of the a p p B oai m atgly 
18,000 students oaerently entnllfld in AUeganty and Garzett oounty schools, stoat 
2,000 (11%) would rmi teee nt the sise of this gvoqp. 

tteritet Goal - Enroll 500 students per nmtmfpr and susner in prograss for the talsnted 
and gifted. # 

luetics - Distinct and varied instructional activities would haw to be created, 
gbne' axrrent acadenic activities^at the OaUege would have to be adapted for the se 
students. M^lle some of the st u dent s oould pay fat their pnticipetian, many students 
would pcdnbl/ need financial assistanos. BoueeBr, this groip would be attractiw 
enou^ for 9>onaor8 to provide the reguized finds. BeHaid suooessful participation 
with (SH'^ >niGh oould enhance the student's application to oolleges and imiversitieB 
of theii choioe. 

Conplgtion Date - on-going 

Office Responsible - Division of Continuing Education 

Suooese Indicators - see MarJcet Qoal, above. BnroU an additional ten honor students 
fron this ^covpt annually, for tiie tceBihaen class. 

Cost ' available! resouroes are adequate 
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Action PrograBi - Making course offeriiigs available to part-tine adults 

Target Market - Uxsal working rBaidents intarasted in pursuiiig a four year degree 

Iteeda AseeaBnent - Local residents inclttling both recent high ecfaool graduates and 
adults mv vLOi to pursue a fioia^year degree while they are !«tking fuU-tiiBB. In 
particular, approxteately 35 parfc-tinB stMdBnts gniduate frta Allegaay Ommity 
College e^ year in tiiugiam that are txanaf ie rab l e to FSC. Thera are obylougly 
others vAo mv be intsreeted in part-tim operlenses at tines other than the mmal 
uorkijn tijias. However, ootsses aze offleead at 98C gsneirally diring the «x>d(^)g 
hours of 8 a.n. to 4 p.m. General Education and najcv courses need to be of£eced 
systsraatically in early nocning apd evening hours to aaznsidate tiie need of working 
students* 

Iterket Goals - Increase the enrollwent of working part-tine students in particular, 
part'tine transfer students fron PCC 

lactic 

Develop an evening sequencse of oouree offerings. 

B. Oaranunicate with AX graduates regarding evening courses in majors that 
they desire. 

C. Q3ordinate rotation of major offerings in identified areas. 
rvifrpietion Date " January, 1984 

Office Reapcansihle - Division of OonClnuiiig Edusation 

Success Indicators - Increased enroUnent and retention of part-tine students 
Cost - ln-hou8e««dBinistrativB costs are mininal, 20-30 nan hours per year 
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OuaUty 
Intrpducticin 

Attxacticn of stutats is i j ujo arlant ; retention of stvdants ^Ao can benefit fxm 
our instructional and supportive eervioes is ijiportant} and, it is laost iii|X)rtant that 
we inczease the pcovis^ of quality education so that the aooess to higher eduoation 
which %tfe hove given our students beoooes a fulfilled pctndae. 

The esfiression of quality ft^tffptl*^ as defined in our Aaadendc Master Plan needs 
to be continuously, exsmined, HDnitaced, and rQaffinaed. In this doososnt we have 
estid>lished a basic nodal fior asseiiiing the quaUty of what we ace about/ cdu o a t ic n ally, 
in view of t!le goals of the naster plan. Mb are establishing a beadteadhece— a 
beginning. The methods, pzooeraes and ins^tzuDBntation we have idantifisd can and 
should be dme at tihs sane time m are ijqplanenting actions in the areas of recruitraant 
and xetoition. Me mist pursue quality at the saee tine m pursue ns» students and 
att^n|>t. to retain pacesent students. * 

JUst as in v estO CT ^xnild vsvlsw their portfolio regularly, so should a oollfi^e 
evaluate its academic ptu t jiams at scheduled intervals. IXiring the gra^ era, 
institutions added oourses and EicograoB to laaet densnd. Now, during a time of potential 
contraction, an eduoational institution must idaitify its stronger programs and main- 
tain full support for tiiero. 

An evaluatioi toolby KoUar suggests analysis of these program issues: 
oentrality to the institutional mission, quality level of tJp program, ^and program 
naricet viability. Since tte Academic Master contains the missicn, goals, and 
objectives of the College, current major paog r aa s can be oonpared to the mission in 
terro of oentrality. In fact, the mission stateraant is so broad that almost every 
acadanic program can justify its inclusion as central to our mission. Purthemore, 
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the narket viability of a program, vis-a-via our primary raarkets, shaild be evident 
fzoo the infozBBtion oGoitained in our Havmtieac, 1982, Market Infonsation ducm^i^. 
Therefore, our focus was narvcwed to oonoentrate on identifying ways and means of 
assessing the quality , of the aoadendc enterprise. 
Researdh Pzoobss 

Academic Master Plan goals %ffize siAxlivided into three groups: goals which ^ly 
to all academic programs, goals which are specific to selected progrons, and goals 
involving support sexvide programs. Because of the nacpnitude of the ta^ of goal- 
review and the need to prepare a general, canpus^wide acadenic quality assessment 
model, we focused on goals which apply to all ao ad m i c programs. 

#e gnsiv of 31 Acadendc Master Plan goals which applied to all academic programs 
was arrayed into oeven groups using a modified Q-sort method. Ihe grovqpe v«xe 
labeled: Values, Adndnistration and Budget, Academic Standards and Studenit Biployment, 
Student Achievement and Instructional Personnel, Aoademio Prograns, KncMledge, arad 
OogniUvB Skill. 

Next, aanple criteria which have been used fbr evaluation of hi^ier education 
prograns %«ere studied. Host of the assesanent devioes. are unidimens^oneU. and rely 
on quantitative indicators such as student ability or library resources. Using 
sanple criteria as a guide, attenpts were next made to link measurement devioes / 
(taken from research literature) to goal statements of the Academic Master Plan. 
Again, the objective was to obtain a means of assessing quality. 

Ihe goals groi:|>ings related to Values, KncMledge, and Cognitive Skill were 
selected for elaboration in this report. These areas were selected because: they 
were nost general, they were judged to be central to the ©dubation of 8tudents^|aid 
because the literature seemed to oohtain more infiorroation about these areas than the 
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rwaining four areas. This is not to diminiwh the iii|»rtanoe of the tenaining areas. 

VSiat we have prepaxBd then, is a way(to get started on assessing qikility froa a 
relatively global pen.pectlve. On the tollgwing several pages is presented a piooeSe 
OKxlBl for assessing quality, followed by action pxOgraras for assessing education eJftorts 
in the areas of Values/ Knowledge, send Oogniti5« Skills. 
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Def initiora and Prooess for Acaaemlc Quality 

Ihe assesanont of aoadeoiic quality is a neaessary but ^my difficult task for 
institutions of higher education. It has bea> approached from many different perspectives, 
both intismally by various self-study effbrts, and externally by accreditation agancies 
and other outside, evaluators.. In drder to study tha task of assessing acadendc quality 
and, ultimately, to select an afsproach that can work at Prbstburg State College, it is 
useful to oonsider a sisple model of an acadordc syston, including three major booi^hsntBs 
iiput (raw materials) , prooess (traatnent) , and output (product) . Although there are 
seme difficulties in applying .an industrial model bo education, it can clarify some of 
the problems we have in assessing acadonic quality. 

This model of an academic system is r^sresented belo^, 

(Raw Materials) 




'Students ^ 

'Context 

'Resources 



PKXZSS 



(iteatment) 



•p r ograms 

'Ltfuming &iv4rQnment 
•Interactions with resources 



OUTPUT 



(Product) 



'Educational achieVEoent by students, in terms of 
valid expected learning outcomes 

In this academic system, the input or raw materials are the students (as we get 

them) , with whan we work; the context in which the system ^'unctionsj and the resoumes 

available to the system. Ihe students come to us with a wide variety of backgrounds, 
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but %ye can be and are selective to aontb extent. Context refers to characteristics 
of the institution which are relatively stable over time, such as the supersystero 
in which we operate, general size of the College physical plant, etc. Our rescuroes 
are the faculty, ^instructional materials and equipnant, and anything else which series 

to assist the student in a learning effort. ^ 

The process or treatment of an academic system has to do with hqw v« cause our 
students to achieve the learning outoonea set for them. This is aoconplished through 
the establishnent of academic prograpas, the defvelopnent of a learning envircnraent, and 
generally making it possible for students to interact effectively with learning 
resources. 

The oUtout or product of an academic system is student achievonent of valid 
learning outoomes resulting from their involvement in the process. 

In such a system academic quality is defined as the degree to which the academic 
process elicits achievement of valid learning outaanes. Assessment of academic 
quality involves the measurement ot student achievement with respect to valid objectives, 
clearly stated in terns of expected learner outqpmes.* Cne alternative is to' 
determine the presence or absence of characteristics of the academic process and 
environmerit which are assianed to be related to student achievement. This alternative 
approach has been used extensively in assessing academic quality in colleges and 
universities. It is effective only to the extent that we are correct in our 
assunptions about characteristics affecting achievanent. A more desirable approach 
is to assess academic quality in terms of student adiievement. This approach is mare 
oonplex and difficult, but the results are worth the additional effort because more 
precise linkages can be made between student achievement and program characteristics. 

The key to this preferred approach to assessing academic quality is a clear 
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statement of expected leam&r outocmas. It is £d3eolute;|.y neoessary to '^tennine 
in advance what it is exactly that learners are e}q)ected to achieve prior to graduation 
from the institution. We all have notions about this, and there are in fact sane 
programs at FSC t;hat have identified \neiy clearly what students are expected to achieve. 



Ihis effort nust be a ooordinatad one, and inplensnted on a ooUege-wide basis. It 
is desirable to have a general statement of such objectives, follOMad by woxe specific 
sets, one of which is applicable to all of our graduates, and additional sets for each 
major program. Some of these objecti\fles will be stated as mastery objectives, where 
a specific minijnal level of perfioznanae is set. Others will be develppnental objectives, 
where it is not reasonable (or ethical) to demEmd a minimal level of performance, 
hut gains can be measured. , 

Itie stqps in setting \p a system for assessing academic quality, then, are as 
follows: 

(1) An£dyze Input 

'Students, oontext, resources 

(2) Clarify Eagected Output 

'General objectives In terms' of expected 

'Program objectives learner outocxnes 

(3) Detennine Means of Measuring Output / 

'Measuring minimal performance level (mastery objectives) 
'Measuring studlent gains (developmtal obje^ctives) 

(4) Analyze Process 

'Identify positive elenents 
•Identify negati\« elements 

Only with such a systonatic approach can we get a valid measure of academic 

quality and a source of informaticm for the continual improveront of our total 

educational effort. 
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Assessing Quality - Maintaining Quality 

In our mastar plan we identify, via goal stateniBnts, learning outoocnes %*iich we 
are sx^aposed to strive tp create. We need to idenUfy ways of assessing the extent 

to which ttw t n rn drwii o flfivi m wwmt , ftli^^*^ ac*xitnmBin^ nf fhn Innmino outooi n DB . 

tte are reoonnmling that the steps (above) for assessing acadesiic quaUty be 
iBpleiwnted for oijr master plan goals %Aiicb relate to Knowledge, Values and 
OogniUve Skills. As the general objectives have been stated in the master plan; 
we now need to link them to measuring devioes of a valid and reliable nature. As 
neasuraient occurs, we form the basis ftar analysis of our education efforts cai both 
a program and course basis. This activity reiaresents a sitostantial task— one that 
brings us faoe-to-faoe with the basic piurposes of educatiai. We believe our reoomnended 
approach is consistent with the reconmendations of the Nati^)nal Oannissixjn on ExoellAnoe 

in Education (U.S. Office of Edu c atio n , April, 1983) . 

Again, what we propose is a beginning— a means of academic evaluation that should 
breathe vitaUty into the fundamental work of the College. Our recoomendations 

address basic craisiderations and suggested actions. We have not elaborated xipon th^ 

details of administration and management because we beUeve that our reocmnendatians 

require endorsement, initially. Systems davelopnent will foUow if the basic ideas 

are judged to be scurvi and receive endorsement. 

On the following few pages the three goals areas are preseited (Knowledge, Values, 

CJognitive Sltilla) in the format that is descripUve of an action plan to assess 

and mcmitor quality of education. 
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RM0HE£OGE 



AMP Goal 11: (p.26) : Aoquisition o£ knowledge and skills that vdU pzonote one's 
physical A nental well-being throoc^nut life. (p. 24) : Dsvelpp and maintain a 
balanoB between breadth and depth of knnyledge and between structural ooherenos and 
freedoA of choioe in all degree {ScogtsBos. 

aeaouroes : Nbod and Davis' Designing and Evaluatinq Higher EauoQtion Curricula (1978) 
suggest tests of aondwirir o um je tai cies as mH as tiie evaluation of student transcripts. 

Assmptioris : Ihe OoUege believes ptisfBiaal and mental well-being is achievad best 
when certain lovMledsa and skills are aoguired. Hiis "social intervention" perspective 
has been dominant since the 19^*s when society valued a majority distribution of 
positive gains, even if mlnijnal. !Ilhi8 trend cwnThnslapd individual needs rather 
than the greatest academic achievcBOit for the naxiflUB nueber of students. 

Re cmiueil& Bd Instrttnent t Jonathan Marxen of Educational testing Service dewaloped a 
Test forAcadaiiic Qan^etancies in General Education. It is not designed to measure 
oonpetencies of individual studants but to ocB|>are overall student growtii between 
the pre- and post-test periods. Areas covered include oo mm i n ion t l na skUls, analytic 
thinidng, synthesizing ability and awareness. All would contribute to physical and 
m^tal well-being. 

Benefit : Since grades do not correlate with knowledge gain, it is inportant to under- 
ff^ami ^>«»ftna<HiMT and social develoiinent after discounting for differences of ability 
that existed prior to college ent^ranoe. Re-evaluation of the aondawic program oould 
follow outoane reeults, especially fay means of student transcript assessment. 

Preoedent : Alvemo College (MilwaukBer Wisconsin) uses tests of academic ooniietenoe 
to assure that graduates attain through course work, the mastery of skills needed 
to uae the knowledge they acquire. 

Cost: 

Person Responsible : 
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VALUES 

, yg Goal ; 10 (p. 26) : "Ability to evaluate personal and flocietal value systens, 
including aehiazeness of what is invDl^ in a ocmoitinent to a given value systan.*' 

^T7~Pallding'8 "Proposal for the Biperioal Stui^ of Values" (1965) lists five 

types of values Onenbetahip, partisanship, CMnecdiip, interest and flppearmces) 

2. Bengston's "Generaticn and Fenily Effscts in VIU.ue Socialization'' (1975) 
identifies tUD value dinensiflns (BiiBBnia^/ltaterialiaii and ObUectiviaov^ 
Individualism) that characterise range of choices frcm which value judgments 

3. Rodceach's "Survey of VSalues" (1973) allocs respondents to rank 18 temdnal 
values and 18 instmnental values. 

4. HLtdiell's "Analysis <a, the Ftetorial linensibns cf Value Systems" (1983) 
is iMsdd on a aonprehensive instxianent of the Yeiatm value dcmain. Thare 
are siQ^posed to be a limited iwsber of terminal values (55 item Life Values 
Inventory) and a greater nmber of instrunehtal values (111- item Ferscnal 
values Inventory) . 

AssuBptiona ; College is a determinant of value oriflntatixn. In the face of oontinuous 
replaaenent of individuals through birth and death, oonoepticsis of desirable behavior 
(instniDBntal values) and lifelong traits (terminal values) must be transmitted. 

RacoBBBnded Instn ai ent for MBasuranentt Mitchell has reiiined the Rakeach instrunent 
to reflect a brDiff apectrum of terminal values that ensure coDpcehensive coK^erage of 
the domain, fbr eaA itSTon the Life Values Inventory ai ei^ht^point LiJcerb-IVl^ 
scale is used to decide whether the statement deecrlbfid a of life liked or dis- 
liked. Ihe Personal Values Inventory aoooa so s the value p]'.aoed on each adjective or 
trait "as a part of wf own personality." 

Benefit ! An individual's value system can be rnpscssiised as a pattern when factor 
scores are oonputed fcr the eight basic dinensiims of the value domain. A better 
understanding of the value patterns of faculty and students could be of real assistance 
In in|>rDving the quality of our efforts to achievo AMP Goal 10 (see above) . Ohe stud/ 
of the relationships of these values to attitudes, ^personality characteristics, to 
motivational sbnctures, and to overall developnent throughout the life span could 
inprove the quality of our character formation effcrts during the college period. 

Precedent ; 171 undergraduate and graduate students at the ttdvereity of Nebraska- 
Lincoln %#ere administered both components of Mitc^«ll's instrunents. For more 
information regarding the use of Mitchell's Life Values and Personal Values instnanants 
oontact Dr. James V. Mitchell, Jr., Professor of Educational Psychology, university 
of N^sraska, Lincoln. 



Post; 

Person Responsible : 
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nVE SKIII£ 



AMP Goala i 

1. (p. 33) "Revio^ the offerings of oourses in which the oontent seaos to 
implicate that of ofchar oourses. " 

2. (p, 25) "Maintaining standards of ooqpetenoe in yerfoal skills, in basic 
nathenatioal s)cills, and other nedia where appr o pri ate." 

3. (p. 26) "Ability to deal critloally with a dian^ng world." 

ir^Guilford's Nature of Human Intelligaaoe (1967) contains his structure of 

intellect theory, with its three paraaBeters (operation, oontent, and product) . 
ihB major, variables ot disoisions of oognltive abilities inclute 81 unique 
intellectual abilities^ oocqpying 77 of the cells of the structure o|^ intellect 

IDOdBXe 

2. ¥xh*B Indices of (Quality in the Chdargraduabe EKpearienoe (1981) identifies 
five learning oategoiriM In whidi oanie U ino B aaist be demonstrated if the 
aims of a liberal education are to be re&lized. 

Aflisuiptions : Instruction should achieve a standard of conitetehoe for students in 
psydumotor lemniing, neraory, oan^plex cognition, nonlinear xaogniticn, and enoticnal 
learning. Ohsre probably exists little oongruenoe anong AMP goals, as stated, and 
the required tasks for learning, lb adaquately verify learning outconqs testing 
of oongitive skill acquisition must occur. 

RecoronaBhdBd Instrments for Measurspant 

n Qcaninatlon of current course 'syllabi, augpnented by interviews of faoilty, 
would cl^rify the knowledge and ddlls covered in their oourses. 

2. The Educational testing Service's (EI5) Survey of Global Onderstanding 
(1980) would pdOvidB a pre- and postrtast assessment of affective and 
oognitive o o n|) on gits of global understanding. 

3. Ohe Graduate Raoord Exanlnations in various subject disciplines should be 
required for graduation. This would assure a consistent measure of haaiti 

< oonpetence in each major area of stud/. 

Benefits : Teaching nethods and areas of redundancy or omission could be asse s sed, 
and could be ocn|>ared to students' learning styles. Misconcqytions held by studants 
regarding global realities would be discovered and O Drie cted prior to gr aduation . 
NBasurement of the content fcr which learners achieved desired outocroes in each major 
area of stud/ would redefine laiapropriate" eduoatlon to include, perhaps, more than 
that content judged convenient by faculty and students. 

Precedent ; All of th^ me^hods/instniDents suggested (above) have been used extensively 
in higher education institutions. ET5 has perfoEmad extensive studies of reliabilit/ 
and validity of the instnments it sells. 

Post ; 

' Person Respcnsible : 
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Inprpvinq Retention at Frostburg State Oollege 

What is proposed here segnsnted into two primary areas: Process Elements 
and Action Program Elements. Ihe Process Elenents defiite the adninistrative, managerial, 
and research requirements needed to suooessfully conduct a retention program. 

\ 

Action Program Elements define and descriJDe the specific activities and functions of 
the retention program. Both sets of elonents are ocuplementary— we should not atten{>t 
action prog ra m s , as suggested below, mless the pnxaess elements are in place. 
Process Elements 

fttiile the process elements oould be defined as an initial action program, standing 
aloene, Me have decided not to do this. Ohe process elements are required to effectively 
iiiplenent and mraiitor the action programs. These elements are suggested by the relevant 
literature an retention (Seal and Noel, 1980i Lenning etal., 1980i and, Noel, 1978). 
The reader should refer to the Appendix for detailed information on retention^ 
A. Adninistration * 

1. Identify retention as a priority for the Oollege. This is operationalized 
by doing two things: 

a. Appoint a Coordinator of Retention (1/2 time position) 

b. Establish an institutian-%d^ Retention Ocmnittee with Coordinator of 
Retention as chairperson. The Ocnnittee would be responsible for fonu- 
lating and inpleroenting retention efforts as well as evaluating existing 
efforts. The oQn(30sition of the Oomnittee ought to include representation 
fran the office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs, Vice President 
for Student Affairs, Office of Adnissionsii. the School Deans, the Director of 
P J^.S.S., and the Office of Minority Affairs. Further, there should be 
faculty and student members of the ocmnittee. 

2. The Itetention Couiivittee is to bo responsible for several functions and 
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activities. They axe: 

a. In|>lenient and nDnitor the action program elements (belw) . 

b< Establish retention task oamiittees within each of the three sdiools to 

educate faculty regarding the action progrons and to generate ideas 

regarding retention initiatim. 
4^; Make oonoerbed efforts (newsletter, woricshops, etc.) to increase faculty 

and staff iBMBxeness of factors related to retaining students. 
B. Rasearch/Infonnation Needs 

1. -me Cbordinator of Retention will conduct an annual dropout study to determine 
hot/ many students have left the Obllege and the reasons for the d^artures. 

4 

2. The Coordinator of Retention will establish a data base for all undergraduate 
students to contain such information as: name, social security nunter, 

high school, Maryland County, out-of-^te, high school GPA, SAT spores, ^ 
Other scores, Fteshman CPA, Cunulativa (7A, attsndanoe at^Sisroer Planning 
Con&cenoe, clubs/affiliations, resident/cGnnuter status, etc. 
Action Program Elements 

Ihe several program elements defined below axe ones vMd^c^ if fully iiqplemented, 
should lead to retention suooess for students. If all program elements are suooessfully 
inplenented we slvnild expect to xetain 10 percent (approximately 40) more students 
than is currently the case. This should happen in one year. The second and third 
years should demonstrate an additional 10 percent gain in retention. Ttie cumulative 
effects of these efforts should demonstrate that, by the end of the third year, 
approximately 100 students who normally would haw left the College will be retained. 
In brief, we oould eaqpect 40 stuknts to be retained after one year (over 1982 levels) ; 
75 in the second year; and, 100 in the third year, other things being equal (e.g., 
"overall enrollment) . 
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The action pzogrcons outlined below take into account several inportant characteristics 
First, research (Beal a^ Noel, 198ff> Lenning et al., 1980) has isolated target 
groi^ on yAom retenticn activities should be focused for greatest retention effect, 
and the research has idaitified sxperior r«ta»tian activities. Superior was ^fefined 
as a state of iflprovanent in retention of 10 or more percentage points from the previous 
date of analysis. The action progiJpBB proposied belcM meet this standard. Seoond, the 
Ctollege has in place activiti^ which contribute to retention, and which are sii^^portive 
of the academic enviroraent. Ihese are s trengths that we must build (e.g. , 
Sumrer Planning Oonferenoe, Peer Advising, Program for Academic Support Studies fPASSj , 
the Honors Progran, and the Office of Minority Affairs) . Finally, the research in hi^»r 
education and our es^Jeriaioe at the Oollege clearly point to segments of our under- 
graduate stutot population which may bmf it most fran retention efforts (Pteshmen, 
Low Aoadenic Performers, High Aoadanic Performers, Hev Transfer Students, Students 
Uidecided about Major or Career) . 

The actions programs defined (below) attenpt to inoorporate all of these 
characteristics . 
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Action Program - P-S-C 'D'E EACULW-SllIINT-CXJNNBCTION 
(not lifidted only to faculty, staff nay participate) 



Target Hegket ; Freshnen students 



Needs Asaessment i New students at t)u9 CbUege need to establish an identity vith 
the OoUegil ^SRb^ need to feel that scneone cares about than and their success in 
school. Hhey also need to overocnsl the notion that they are alcne. Increased 
imolvenent in the life of the OoOlege is i]i|X>rtant in the retention of students. 



Marjcet Qoal x aid in the retention of Freshnen students via personal contact 
with facul^ and staff. 



Tactic : 

Define the* nature of the P-S-C. 

2. Identify faculty and staff volunteers. 

3. Assign freshnen students (N » ?) to each volunteer. 



OOBpletion Date i Each year 



Office Responsible : Ooordinator of Retention, Studsit Affairs Office 



Action Plan ; 

Z T. iSentify P-S-C volinteers (annually in April) . 

2. Match Fteshmen to volunteers (August) . 

3. Vblunteers oontact each assigned Freshman (individual meetings, group 
meetings, lunch, etc., etc.). 

4. \ft3lunteers report on contacts to Ooordinator of Retention (e.g. , what do 
students think of the F-S-C; i«hat Idnds of problems/questions do students 
have, etc. ) . 

Success Indicators: Increase in retention of Freshmen. 



Post : present resources cire adequate. 
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Action Program - PEER ADVISING CENIER (planned) 

i 

w ■ ♦ ■■ 

Target Market : So^^Kmoras w|io have not declared a major; Freshmen cjcmmiters 

Needs Assesanent t Stutets who have not decided on a major field an^or who are 
uncertain about qareer choice are picne tao deep out of college in much greater 
pxcportions than students who hove nacle choices regarding major and career choice. 
Uhdeddfed students .need support and information. Oannuter students may not have 
involvement with canius life. These students need to have connections with the 
canpus. 

* 

Market Goal : lb retain students fay helping them to reach decisions regarding career 
oppcr^siitTes, ,etc. lb retain ccnnuters by increasir/g^ivtheir involvement with the 
caipus. 

» 

Tactic ; 

1. Identify undeclared Sophoncires and connuting Freshmen. 

2. Establish Peer Advising Oonter in Career Center. 

3. Assign students to Peer Advisors. 

4. Establish advisor-student contact records system. 

5. use of "Career Choices" instrumoit and other instrunients to counsel students. 

6. Referral mechanisne- established. 

Oanpletion Date ; on-gpaf>g 

Office Itesponsible ; Associate Vice President for Student Affairs, Career Center 
Action Plan ; 

T, liipleroent activities identified in "Tactics," above.. 

2. Pr^)are, annually, statistics/data to demonstrate dropout rates of the 
target markets; and, ihfosnation to oonpare retention of members of target 
market who participated in the advising program with retention of target 
market meirbers who did not participate. 

Success Indicators ; Increased retention of undeclared sc^homores and oomnuting 
freshm^T. 



Cost ; S. I.G.I. - $1,200 
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Action Program - HO««S PROGRAM (corraiUy in operation) 

Target Murket i High ability stuteits (600 on either SAT score, or 1100 ooRtoined; 
or 5.S hi^ school GPA; or evidence of creative work) 

Nee ds Assesanent ; In order to attract and retain high abUity students the OoUege 
must picnDte loons of curricular enrichment as well as extra-class activities for 
such students. Special oourseB, s«nli»ar8, and synfosia should be iqade available to 
honors stirfents. Further, field trips, social events, various forms of reo^ffiition, 
etc. , should oonplanent formal learning ciJportunities. , 

Market Goal i Increase retention of high ability 8ti«3ents. v 

r! C3ontini« the ^forts of the existing honors program. 

2. Provide a«m»<»»r»^ financial stRxat for the honars program to allcw 
for more extra-class evoits. 

% 

Completion Date ; in operation currently 

it 

Office Responsible ! Associate Vice President for Student Affairs 
Action Plan t 

1. Continue present efforts. * 

2. Develop additional oourse opportunities for honwrs students. 

3. Develop additiojial extra^class activities for honors students. 

4. Develop a plan to have honors students aid in recruitment of hi^ ability 

. students. . . . . 

5. C3anpile statistics/data to detennine if han6rs program participants persist, 
at the CoUege in greater proportion than those high ability students ^ 
chDoee not to participate in the honors program. 

Success Indicators ; Increase the retention of high ability students. 

Cost: For e>^a-class activities, and a recognition pro^ara - $2,000-$3,000. 
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Action Program - INCPEASE IN NUMBER GP STOEEMB MHO PREREX3ISTCR 

Target Market : Students currently enrolled who fail to preregister for the ne:± 
semester* 

« 

Needs ABae8#iBnt : Students fail to prezegister for a variety of reasons. Scne 
forget; soie plan to transfer tp another oollegej scnte obtain cR|>loyment, and so 
on. Many students need scne enoouragcnaent to stay on and sucoeed in College; sane 
need to know that scmecaie cares about them and wants them to sucoeed in Oollege. 

Market Goal : To retain students who fail to preregister. 

Tactic : 

1. Identify students eligible to preregister but who did not do so. 

2. Have a^dscrs contact these students to: 

a. express an interest in having the student return for the next snester. 

b. determine why the student did not preregister. 

* 

C3onpletion Date : Each semester . \^ 

Office Responsible : Ooordinator of Retentirai, Student Affair?, Registrar 

Action Plan (Steps/Prooeduzes/Assignments) 

1. Registrar identifies students who did not preregister. 

2. Student affaird fnatches studeints with advisors. 

3. Retention Ooordinator sappliaa advisee lists to advisors for contacts 
to be made. 

4. Retention Coordinator mpnitors responses, ocnpiles informtion. 

5. Registraxf identifies stsudents who preregister (following 1-4 above) . 

6. Retention Qoordinatoo; s tfiplies school deans with names of advisors who 
failed to letx a at oontac : results. 

7. Pollow-iv'on actual retail to canpus by the late preregistrants 
(Registrar/ Retention Obordinator) . 

♦ 

Sucoess Tiidicators : Increase in total nuiriDers of pre-registrants. 
Post: present resources are ■ adequate. 
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Action Program: ACTIVITIES rfATCHING 



Target Market : 
Needs Assessment : 

Market G oal : 
Tactic: 



Completion Date : 
Office' Responsible- : 

Action Plan: 



Success Indicators: 



Cost: 



Incoming freshmen and transfers 

Studies have demonstrated that one of the most 
significant factors influencing increased reten- 
tion is student involvement in campua life. 

To retain students by engaging them with organized 
campus activities and organizations 

1. Identification of preferred activities by in- 
coming freshmen and transfers 

2. Provide campus organizations vith a listing ^ 
of new students who have expressed an interest 
in the kind of activities conducted by the 
organization 

3. Have someone within the organization contact 
Interested sti^lents 

Each year 

Student Affairs, Director of College tenter and 
Campus Activities » Coordinator of Retention 



1. Incoming freshmen and transfers complete an 
Activities. Interest Checklist (Summer Planning 
Conference) 

2. Director of College Center and Campus Activities 
matches sti^ents and campus activities and distri- 
butes these to campus organizations 

3. Retention coordinator iiwnltors response rates 
by organizations and students 

Increase in total number of students participating 
in organized campus activities 

If the computer is used: 

1. Computer Program Development - $350, one time 
cost 

2. Supplies - $50 yearly 

If manual compilation system is used: 

* 

1. Supplies - $10 yearly 

2. Student help - $67 yearly (20 hours @ $3.35 per 
hour) 
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Action Program: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 



Tartlet Market ; 



Need 6 Assessment: 



All students In 100-200 level courses 
Targeted students In 300-400 level courses 

"Uttderprepared" students (PASS students) 

"Disadvantaged" students (SSS students) 

Acadenlc probation students 

Mid-term warning recipients 

Faculty referrals 
Approximately 500-600 students per semester 

One of the most conmon axki successful retention 
activities cited in the literature is academic 
support, i.e. tutoring. Most students are C|pt 
proficient in fall academic. areas and many require 
extra assistance in those areas to be successful. 
Other students can be proficient yet lack self- 
confidence that individual attention and support 
can bolster. Another group that can "benefit" 
from tutoring are those students who blame the 
instruction for their lack of success. These stu- 
dents need to be confronted with this responsibility 
issue . 



Market Goal: 



Tactic: 



Completion Date : 
Office Responsible : 
Action Plan: 



Success Indicators: 



Cost*; 



To retain more students 

Expand the current tutoring program 

In operation currently 

PASS, SSS, Student Affairs 

1. Develop plan to manage an expanded program 

2. Recruit student-tutors 

3. Hire and train tutors * 

4. Advertise program via letters, advisors and 
general announcements 

3*. Match students and tutors 

6. Supervise tutors 

7. Assess program 

Positive student evaluations, gains in grades, 
increase retention of students - particularly the 
targeted groups. 

Student help: $11,000 



*Thi8 is additional cost as PASS and Student Special Services combined spend 
approximately that amount annually. PASS will continue to provide supplies. 
This also assumes that the Counseling Center and/or graduate students in the 
Counseling program would help train the tutors. 



Action Program: FOSTERING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE WORKSHOPS 



Target Market : 
Needs Assessment : 

Target Goal : 
Tactic : 

Completion Date : 
Office Responsible : 

* Action Plan : 
Success Indicators : 



Second semester freshmen with first semester 
GPA*8 of 1.60 or less, approximately 125 stu- 
dents during the Spring semester. 

Studies of the College's freshmen haye shown 
that students with a GPA of 1.60 or less during 
their first semester are very 1 ^cely to be dis- 
missed or to withdraw from College after their 
second semester. These students teiui to be 
"academic avoidant," lack clear career goals, 
etc. 

To Increase the retention of freshmen with low 
CPA's. 

1. Identify and contact second semester freshmen 
who have 1.60 CPA's or lower. 

2. Schedule and conduct required workshops for 
the students* 

Each semester ^ 

Coordinator of Retention, Student Affairs, PASS, 
SSS, Dean of Academic Services 

1. DfBsn of Academic Services identifies and con- 
tacts targeied freshmen 

2. Freshmen attend required workshops 

3. Coordinator of Retention evaluates student 
progress at the end of the workshops 

A. Coordinator assesses progress of targeted 
students at the semester end 

A greater percentage of low GPA freshmen will 
be retained at the College. 



Cost: 



Present resources are adequate 
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Action Program: EXIT INTERVIEWS /SURVEYS 



Target Market: 



Needs Assessments : 



Market Goal: 



Tactic: 



Comp^tlon Date : 
Office Responsible : 
Action Plan: 



Success Indicators: 



Students who have decided to withdraw or 
have been dismissed* 

The need for detailed Information abou the 
reasons students withdraw or are dismissed 
is necessary to study the college environment. 
The student-institutional fit is the most impor- 
tant global factor in retention. DiscVepancies 
between student and the College's characteristics 
(stated expectations, goals, etc.) should be 
explored • 

To ifliprove retention by better understanding 
the phenomena. 

1. Prepare the interview/survey format 

2. Establish the interview/ survey system 

3. Interview/survey all students leaving the 
institution prior to graduation 

On-going 

Student Affairs, Coordinator of Retention 

1. Implement "Tactic" activities 

2. Prepare, annually, statistics to show student 
perceptions of the college (perhaps compared 
with initial expectations as garnered from the 

"Getting to Know You" questionnaire), current 
goals, reasons for leaving the institution, 
etc . 

3. Develop recommendations to impfove the inte- 
gration of students and the College 

Improved retention efforts^and increased retention 
of students 



Cost: 



Present resources adequate 
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Action Program: GROUP REVIEW SESSIONS 



Target Karket : 
Needs Aasessment: 



Market GoaJ .; 
Tactlc ||k 
Completion Date ; 
Office Responsible ; 
Action Plan; 



Cost: 



All students 

One of the tnost common and successful retention 
activities cited in the literature is academic 
support, i.e. tutoring. Most students are not 
proficient in all academic areas and many require 
extra assistance in those areas to be successful • 

To retain iiK>re students 

Expatul the current program 

In operation currently 

PASS 9 Academic departments 

1. Identify faculty interested in providing 
this service to students 

2. Recruit and train student group-^tutors 

3. Develop a management plan for each group 

4. Conduct group sessions 

5. Assess the program 

Student help; Dependent upon faculty Interest - 
$500 maximum 



/ 
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Concluding Reroarks 

Ihe Marketing Tai^ Force has laid a solid foundation for strategic choices. Ihs 
fundanental aspects of a college education have been given much consideration in our 
work. RaoGRinendations have been founded on an extensive infomation base, as viell 
as on many current exan|)leB of academic concern. By way of exasnple, the Ccnndssioh 
on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools this year is revising, 
significantly, its criteria for accreditation of colleges (1) . A much stranger 
enfihasis will be placed on planning an! on the assessment of educational outcosnes. 
Our reoonmendations directly address these matters and help us to ansMer the question, 
''what difference does a college ed uc a t ion make?" 

Hie projects suggested will require modest investsnents of institutional resburoras. 
No single proposal is of absolute infxxrtance but taken tocj^ther the proposals represent 
significant change ^f or the College. Action plans giva guidance for administrative 
uiplenentaticn and monitoring of results. Several decision-makers have been involved 
in the work of the Marketing Task Force. Irrelevant issues have been discarded and 
vdiat renains are concrete dajectives which meet our substantive concerns. We ask 
that organization meirbers with tijne and capacity be given responsibility, soon, to 
carry out these proposals. Persistence will be required to eanBure that decisions 
based on the reoonmendations are carried out consistently. The opportunities presented 
in this report should be welccmed by the adninistrative staff. We hope the reoomnen* 
dations and prc^x)sal8 will satisfy their needs for clarity, relevance, and specificity. 

Ideally, the process and activity of planning should motivate inwlvement and 
aonroititent to execute what has been proposed. The proposals ppiaented in this document 
_<ipresent a cWion call for action. Hie continued health of the College requires 
action — no/. 

The title of the recent National Ccninissiai on Excellence in EducaticMi's rqport 
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is, A Nation at Riak: Hie Iitperative for Educatixanal Reform (2) . Substitute the 
words, "Frostburg State College, " for "A Nation,** and one reads the findings of the 
Marketing Task Poroe vdth cpneater urgency. In this spirit, we ooncludte with these 
sentenoes fran the Oonmission's report: 

"Our final word, perhaps better diaracterized as a plea, is that cill 
segments of our pc^nilaticn give attention to the iirplementaticn of our 
reoonnendations. Our present plight did not appear overnight, and 
the respcsnsibility for our current situation is widespread. Reform 
of our educational system will take time and unwavering oonmitment. 
It will require equally widespread, energetic, and dedicated action." 



(1) Holley, E.G. •*New Accreditation Criteria Proposed." College and Research 

Library News . March, 1983, pp. 71-74. 

(2) A Nation at Risk: The Inperative for Educational Reform. Report of the National 

Oonmission on Exoellenoe in Education. April, 1983. 
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PPPENSLX 



Retention of Students 
at Frostbuxg State Ooll^ 
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INnODUdlON 



Geaieral Oonditions 

It has been oonmon knowledge for the past few years that the traditional college- 
age population %4Duld begin to shrink in the early 1980's and would continue to djk^cline 
through 1994. One response that an institution can make to help maintain enrollment 
under these circiinstanoes is to retain a greater nmber of enrolled students aver 
a longer period of tixne. Attrition cannot be eliminated and it is probably undesir- 
able to try and eliminate it. What we need to do is find ways to h^ve a greater 
nunber of students persist and suooaed at Fzostburg State. A shift of even a few 
percentage points in our retention statistics oould benefit several students and 
.could have a positive irpact on the C3o^ege. If we can retain more students onc^ 
they are admitted, then enrollniBnt will hold steady or decrease at a slcMer rate. 

Why do students choose to leave oollege? In an ejchaustive review of the liter- 
ature on attrition, Pantages and Creedon summarize the t^'pes of reasons students 
give for dropping out: 

1. Academic Natters - Ihis includes everything from grades to Amavailability of 
a course of study. Dissatisfaction with grades is a mjor Jfeason cited by 
students. T 

2. Financial Difficulties - Oddly enough, researchers have found considerable 
discrepancy between the nunober of studentfi %«ho cite financial difficulties 
as a major reason for leaving and the nvnter who indicate that they have 
applied for financial assistance. 

3. Motivational Problems and Personed Considerations - This category includes 
many reasons related to uncertainty about educational and vocational goals, 
lack of interest in studies, inability or unwillingness -to study, the lack 
of parental support and so on. 

4. Dissatisfaction with College - School size, social environment, academic 
offerings, housing accoroodations, treatment by personnel, i^iteractions with 
faculty members £u:e things most often mentioned as leading to dissatisfaction. 

Basic Facts 

On a national level, the attrition problem is a serious one for colleges like 
ours. In the Lenning et al. book, the following information is presented: 



Retention and Graduation in 4-Year Public Institutions 



Reteni 


bion After One Year ! 


Retention Af 1 


ter 1\#o Years | 


Graduation 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1975-77 


1976-78 


5 years 


N* % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


1 

99 68 


103 67 


104 66 


85 56 


78 55 


135 53 



^Number of Institutions Reporting 
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Schools liXe PSC lose about one-third of their freshnen after one year and about 
45 percent of their fieshroBn over a two-year period. Onoe two years have passed, 
the chances are very good that the student will persist through graduation. Die 
freshnan, in his initial year at the College, is most vulnerable to attrition. 

A national siarvey entitled "Vlhat Wtoks in Student Retaition" was conducted in 
Spring 1979 by the Aroarioan College Testing Program and the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systens (Beal and ttpel) . 

the stuc^ was designed to be descriptivB in nature, utilizing self-report 
infontation fron colleges and universities to docunBnt what they have done or are 
doing to iii|>xove retention and how they evaluate and perceive the results of their 
efforts. A total of 947 U.S. colleges and universities participated in the study. 

•me informtion in the following table was generated through the sunmarization 
of 879 (out of a possible 1600) responses from four-year colleges (Beal and Noel, 
p. 9). 



~ M3st Inf»rtant Facto^ Influencing Student Retention 

• (In Rank Order) \ 

CaR|>us '■ Average Rating 

' Characteristic (5~High) 

Negative . ••am 

inadequate academic advising 3.01 

inadequate curricular of ferings 2*^0 

conflict between class schedule and job 2.77 

inadequate financial aid 2.66 

inadequate counseling sv^port system 2.58 

inadequate extracurricul£u: pf ferings ^ .2.58 

Positive 

caring attitude of faculty and staff - 4.28 

high quality of teaching , 3.91 

adequate financial aid 3.66 

stxident involvement in carpus life 3.30 

high quality of advising 3.23 

Dropout-Prone 

low acaderoic achievement ^'^^ 

limited educational aspirations 4.09 . 

indecision about major/career goal 3.93 

inadequate financial resources 3.64 

A careful analysis of action programs' success in terms of both retention success 
and general inpact of program (as reported by participating instituUons in the Beal 
and Noel stud^) yields a combination of activities and target groups as represented 
in the following matrix. 
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Activity 


All 

Students 


New 

Students 


Hlah Risk 
Studmts 


Trfcf Aoadendc 
Pdrfbmemoe 


Uhdecided 
Major/Canier 


HLnority 
Students 


Advising 






X 




X 




Learning/ 

Acadenaic 

Sunx>rt 


X 


X 


X 






X 


• 

Orientation 




X 










Early 
Warning 


X 













This matrix' does not indicate what the best programs are for differertt target 
groips. What it dbes indicate is that by matching activity jidth target groins 8hc*m, 
one can have a reasonable eiqpectation that retention will in|ttOve. • 

At FSC in 1977-78, of the freshmen who ooninenoert enrollment in September, 1977, 
21 percent did not persist beyond the first year of college (Edwards and Bcwling) . 

According to the Fall Sanester, 1982, Withdrawal fteport (Alice R. Manicur) FSC 
lost 264 students in the Fall of 1981 and 250 students in the Fall of 1982. Ihese 
are stuSents who had officially withdrawn. Of these students v«» had officially 
withdrawn, academic dismissal, transfer to another sriiool, financial and personal 
reasons were given by 70 peroent of titese students in 1981i and 85 percent in 1982. 
Further, for the Fall SenBSber, 1982, At FSC, there were 152 studfents who did not 
officially withdraw but did not return for the 1983 Spring Semester. In brief ,f ran 
the ocnirBnoenBnt of the FaU Seniestet 1982, through the ocranenoeraent of the Spring 
Semester,* 1983, 'FSC lost a total of 402 vBtdergradjate students. Ohe College enroll«a 
3,101 full and part-tine undergraduates in Fall Semsster, 1982. The total nuitoer of 
undergraduate students lost, 402, represents 13 perjoent of all undergraduates. Vfe 
lost 13 percent of our undergraduates in one semester. 

Ge neralizations taken fran the Literature on Vtetention 

1. If done in a careful, systematic way, just about any action program aimed at 
inproving retention will work. 

2. If students can e3q)erience suooess during their first semester and first year in 
college, the likelihood of their remaining at the college is. greater. It is 
vitally ijiix>rtant to reach students early in their college careers, Jience major 
retention efforts should focus on freshmen and first-semester transfer students. 

3. Both high abiUty and low ability students (as per test scores, gradesO will 
respond positively to retention programs. 

4. Slight percentage changes in retention rate can have significant budget iBpli- 
cations, can neke retention pr og ra m s ooist-effectivB, and can reduce the quantity 
of admissions offers to low ability students. 
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5. * Students interact with the campus ooranunity in any of a variety of ways 

(work study, clvto, social events, etc.) are more likely to persist than socially 
isolated students. 

6. Retention programs should be multi-faceted and should, as a rainimin, atoess three 
general areas of oonoem: 

a. A.>-.demic stiimlation and assistance (advising, learning si^jport) . 

b. Personal future i?uilding (identification/clarification of student goals 
and directlcns) . 

c. Involveneit e3q)erlenoes (involvement of students in "extra-classroom" 
activities) . 

I^EIQinCN AT FSC 

To illuminate scxne of the more recent infomation the College po s sesses with 
regard to attrition and retention, there is presented here the essential findings 
of two independent analyses. The first set of findings was prepared fay Alice 
Manicur and Jay Hegonan; the second set was prepared by Harris Willey. 

Persistence Study - Class of 1982 

The Office of Student Affairs has kept dtsta on students vihQ entered the Oollege 
in the Fall 1978. While the data are basically accurate, one aho uld_n ot consider 
the infomation scientific. The data have been collected from infomBtion in the 
Student Affairs Office. There are other liaiitations of the data. For exanple, the 
Office nede no attenpC to trace the return of iitudsnts once they left the College. 
The totals var^' based upon the nuiftiers of students on which data were available in 
each category. Nevertheless, the infoirmation should be useful in a lijnited way. 
It does provide us with general trends and, in some instances, factual information. 

There were 867 freshnen in the class of Jf?"52. Of the 867, 713 ( 82%) attended 
the Svaoner Planning Conference; iF4 (18%) did not attend. Of the 867 students, 
753 (87%) oonpl eted two sanesters; 541 (62») ooaapleted four semesters? 399 (46%) 
six saiBsters ; and 111 (g STooSlaiBrag^ ^Ix students were graduated 

prior to eight semesters; 32 students were graduated after nine semes ters and 37 
students are currently enrolled. If m can assune that the 37 currently enrolled 




The average SAT verbal score for those who attended the Sunroer Planning Oonferenoe 
and were graduated after eight semesters was 443.80; Math was 471.19. For those vAio 
did not attend the Svraner Planning Oonferenoe and were graduated after eight semesters, 
the verbal SAT score was 422.62; Math wa£> 419.12. 
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Studoits v«hD were acaderoically dismissed %Aio attended the Sumer Planning 
Conference had an average SAT Verbal score of 418.03; Matii 429.47. iSiose who did 
'not attend the SPC and were dismissed had a Vsrbal SAT score of 386.19; Math 424.69. 

According to the records, 477 (55%) of the 867 studen ts, withdrew or were 
dianissed f rofa the Obllege (we believe this rairitjer to be higher; the Registrar s 
records would be nore accurate) . As ndght be es^pected, the largest drop in students 
occurred between the sophanore and junior year. StudBnts left the College for 
various reasons. According to the withdrawal reports published by the Office of 
Studtent Affairs, mote students listed transferring to another institution- than any. 
other single, reason. Other reasons given incluiie fina^al, personal, curriculuio, 
medical, marriage, etp. 

While the irifbrnBtion is soraewhat inccnplete, majors of the varicus groups were 
examined. Of the 525 students cn which major data were available, we found that 
90 (17%) listed a major in one of the departraents in the School of Arts and HvroaniUes; 
194 (37%) listed a najor in cne of the departments in the School of Natural and 
Social Sciences; and, 241 (46%) listed a major in one of the departments in the 
School of Professional Studies. 

Of the 247 students who were graduated from Erostburg State College and major 
data were available, 12 percent were in the School' of Arts and Humanities; 40 peroejt 
were in the School of Natural and Social Sciences; and, 43 percent were in the School 
of Professional Studies and no majars were listed in the data on 5 percent of those 
who were graduated. 

Of the 253 students who withdrew or who. were dianissed fron the College and on 
whom major data were av^lable, 20 percent were in tlie-School of Arts and Sciences; 
33 percent in the School of Natural and Social Sciences; and 47 percent %i«re in the 
School of Professional Studies. Major data were nOt available on 46 percent of the 
students who withdrew or who were dismissed. 

Hone addresses were found for 773 (89%) of the students. Ihe vast majority 
(92%), as expected, were in-state residents. The College attracted students from 
22 of the 23 Maryland counties (students fron Baltimore aty were included witii 
those from Baltimore county) ; however, six canities contributed dver 75% of t he 
.freshwn for whom hone addresses could be found. These six counties were Montganery 
(24%), Allegany (14%), Baltimore (14%), Prince Georges (12%), Anne Arundel (6%), 
and Howard (5%) . 

Persistence rates were determined for students from the six largest feeder counties 
and fron out-of-state and canpared to the overaU persistence rate for the total gron> 
of "known-address" students.. For the purposes of this stucfy, a persistent student 
is one that graduated or is stiU enroUed in the College. The percentages of per- 
sisting students from three of the six large feeder counties, AUegany (44%) , Baltimore 
(45%) , and Howard (43%) , were approximately the same as the overall rate (43%) . Hair 
(50%) of the students frdh Ftontganery county persisted which is a. Significantly greater 
rate than the total group, while students from Anne Arundel (33%) and Prince Georges 
(36%) counties had significanUy lower rates than the total group. Out-of-state 
students, a relatively larger feeder groip, had a persistence rate of only 26%. 
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It was found that 44% of the "knoMiv^addFess'' giDip withdrew from the College ' 
and 13% \ier« dismissed. As with the persistenoe fate, students from three of the 
six major feeder oounties, Baltimore (42%) , UowBrtJ (42%) , «ind MGntgcroeiy (42%) , 
as well as outr-of-state students (47%) , withdrew at a rate similar to the total 
grDup. Ihe withdrawal rates tar Prince George's^ (49%) and Anne Arundel's (59%) 
students were significantly greater than the totalgroup while stuctents from Allegany , . 
county had only a 36% withdraMal fate. How^wer, jBreater percentage of "students 
from Allegata County were diamissed- (19%) than ^fin the other large feeder counties, 
which tended to have dismiss^ rates similar to that of the total grcnjp, Ihe portion 
of out-of-state students dismissed was the greatest for all the large feeder gzoqp 
with 27% of these students iseing disnvl.S£ed. 

It is interesting to note that the two. feeder areas with the highest dismissed 
rates, Allegany County and out-of-state, had the lowest percmtage of students 
attending the Svomier Planning Conference, 73% and 66% respectively, of the major 
feeder areas. Anne Arundel, with the highest withdrawal rate, had the next lowest 
percentage of students attending the Planning Oonf^renoe, with 79%. In addition^ > 
all three of the above feeder areas had a 'Significantly less portion of their students 
attending the Planning Conference than the overall . "knoMi-address" grotp (86%) . 
Die remaining large feeder counties had attendance figures almost identical to that 
of the toted groi:|}'s. ^ 

Retention of Uhderprepared Sttidents 

Morris Willey coidained two sets of Icmgitudinal ret^tion Studies oocpleted^ 
by the Office for Programs for Academic Si^port and Studies (PASS) and by the Of floe j 
of Student Affairs. He ccnf>ared retention of underprepared studentEt to retaiticn { 
of all undergraduates. Ihe haaic outcome of the conyarison was that students who 
enter FSC as "underprepared'' students do not' leave the instituticn at & greater rate .\ 
than the total freshsnan gro*:^ wtto entered the College at the same time. 

Until Fedl, 198(Wthe Board of Trustees definition of an iB)derpr^}ared studeit \ 
was: a student pnfe^ts a Verbal SAT score of 350 or less at the time of enroll- 
ment. Beginning in the Fall, 1980, the definition was changed to reflect the 
attainment by a student of a ^}ecific score on one or more basic skills tests in 
English, reading, and mathematics. 

Ihe table below presents the relevant data. Ihe retention rate of an entering 
class is defined as the percoit of that grov:p i^iidi is still enrolled at FSC at a 
given point in timn. Oonpared was the underpr^>ared< groip to the total by examining 
the corresponding retention rates calculated frcro the spring semester ccnpleticn 
data. Students were considered "retained" if the spring grade r^)ort included course- \ 
work for that semester. Students \A)o were dismissed prior to that semester, or 
vtio withdrew prior to or during that semester or transferred were not included 
in the retention count. Ihis decision was based on the availability of the data. 

It appears that the pattern of retention rates of the underprepared and total 
College population are similar. However, this type of analysis does not rteveal 
differences in reasons for attrition or the precise time in the year in which attri- 
tion occurs. Further investigation would prbbably confirm that for the widerpre^ared 
grcxp as well as for the total population, most attrition is voluntary and occurs 
primarily in the sunner. 
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Academic Retentioi of PASS Students Ocaipared to Total Ctollege Population 



Fall 

Semester 


» Ent 
PASS I 


eared 

TUIMj 1 


% Qaap 
2nd . 
PASS 


leted 
3ein. 


% Ocxapl 
4th S 
PASS 


eted* 

em* 

TOTftL 


% Oonpli 
6th & 
PASS 


Bted* 
Bin. 


% Ocnpl 
8th Sero. < 
PASS 


eted* 

or Graduated 
TOTEAL 


Enterf^ 

1976 


148 


700 


84% 


86% 


60% 


68% 


42% 


47% 


46% 


39% 


1977 . 


168 


759 


S6% 


85% 


51% 


59% 


39% 


40% 


39% 


39% 


1978 


161 


867 


84% 


87% 


65% 


62% 


52% 


46% 






1979 




Proq 


rram transition oeriod. Entering class not studied 


>• 






1980 


260 


774 


87% 


85% 














1981 


256 


718 



















on progression of total college population derived fran records of Student Affairs Office^ 
♦May include re-entry studaits 
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